THE UNDERLYING CAUSES OF THE WAR            3$
two definite conceptions. First, the dangerous and burden-
some mechanism of great standing armies and large navies,
with the attendant evils of espionage, suspicion, fear, and
hatred. Second, the existence of a powerful class of mili-
tary and naval officers, headed by the General Staff, who
tend to dominate, especially at a time of political crisis, over
the civilian authorities.
The system of great armies, embracing th^ larger part
of the male population capable of bearing arms, began with
the French during the Revolution and under Napoleon. It
was extended and efficiently developed by the Prussians in
the War of Liberation. As a result of its success in the
victories of Moltke and Bismarck in the Wars of 1864, '66
and 70, it came to be esteemed and imitated In the rest of
Continental Europe. From the Franco-Prussian War on-
wards the military and naval armaments of all the Great
Powers tended to grow larger and larger, and the financial
burden became heavier and heavier. Armaments were al-
leged to be for defense and in the interests of peace, accord-
ing to the fallacious maxim, si vis pacem, para bellum; They
were intended to produce a sense of security. That was the
argument used in getting from legislatures the necessary
grants of money. What they really did produce was uni-
versal suspicion, fear, and hatred between nations. If one
country increased its army, built strategic railways, and
constructed new battleships, its fearful neighbors were
straightway frightened into doing likewise. So the mad
competition in armaments went on in a vicious circle. This
was especially the case during and after the Balkan Wars
of 1912-1913, when it seemed that the Great Powers might
be involved. It was also accentuated by the system of alli-
ances. Germany and Austria, uncertain of Italy's loyalty,
believed they must increase their armaments to secure their
own safety. France urged Russia to increase her army and
build strategic railways against Germany, and readily